INSCRIPTIONS AND OTHER SOURCES

Inscriptions received preferential treatment in the past
in the field of historical research, and they still continue to
receive it in spite of the fact that the types of the inscriptions
now being published possess practically a very limited value
as sources for historical study or for the study of allied
sciences. This remark is particularly applicable to the inscrip-
tions relating to the Muslim or the later Hindu period. Offi-
cial, semi-official and private correspondence, news-letters,
news-sheets, farmans, sanads, deeds of gifts and,other papers
pertaining to accounts, as also narratives, memoirs, obseiva-
tions and genealogies are the various kinds of historical mate-
rial, which has been and is being made available in plenty
for public use through private and other enterprises. What-
ever be their minor faults and deficiencies, they are elaborate
and direct witnesses of their times. They undoubtedly possess
a superior value as sources of history. Their importance to
caligraphy is indisputable, and their contribution to philo-
logy is unquestionable With all these superior claims for
better treatment, they are, however, deplorably neglected. Tlie
reason for this invidious treatment is not to be found in their
merit or demerit but in the blind imitation of the present
scholars in continuing the methods and practices of pioneers
of research.

At the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth cen-
tury, the research in the field of national history on Western
scientific lines was" initiated in this country, and a systematic
search for documents and manuscripts was conducted through
paid agencies with the special patronage of Government. It
was natural that, in the early stages of these scientific investi-
gations, this search was characterized by a very strong desire
to discover historical evidence of the earliest possible date.
Documents were not easily obtainable at the time as the